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WEEK NOT AFAR for beauty, Lo, it glows 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In stars and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 

It is a flower that blossoms at thy door! 

Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thou’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


—Minot J. SAvAGE, in 
“Earth's Common Things.” 
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IS SOMEONE YOU KNOW OUT OF THE PICTURE! 


He’d like to take part in the conversation—this 
morose man off at the side. He is straining to hear 
what is being said, but unfortunately, though he is 
catching syllables, he can’t make them into words; 
he has an uncorrected hearing defect. No wonder 
he has such a sober expression. He is depressed 
because his auditory handicap sets him apart from 
his friends. 


If this is someone you know, you can do some- 
thing to help. By recommending that he wear a 
Sonotone, by encouraging him to learn to use it, 
you can bring your friend back into the picture, 
back to a normal life among his friends. 


Light to wear, inconspicuous, the new Sonotone 
is an instrument of highest quality, built to meet 
the strictest technical standards, and fitted to the 
individual’s requirements. You'll be pleased with 
the change in your friend when—with Sonotone’s 
aid—he again regains useful hearing. And your 
friend will be eternally grateful to you for your 
interest and recommendation. 


SonoFact +2 The Sonotone technician training program 
is directed by recognized acoustic engineers 
to give intelligent assistance to the doctor 
and his hard of hearing patients. 
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Jeane B. Yorty, a mother whose home is 
in one of the midwestern states, is anxious 
for cther parents to escape as much as pos- 
sible of the bewilderment and distress that 
she and her husband endured. 


Sister M. Renée, a teacher in St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, made an 
extensive study of reading for deaf children 
in preparation for her paper, delivered be- 
fore the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Helen S. Lane succeeded Miss Julia 
M. Connery as Principal of Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis. Dr. Lane is 
President of the National Forum on Deaf- 
ness and Speech Pathology, and Second 
Vice-President of the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. C. V. Hudgins, who writes of the 
death of Dr. Stetson, directs the research 
work in speech and hearing at the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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NEVER YET WAS A SPRINGTIME, 

LATE THOUGH LINGERED THE SNOW, 
THAT THE SAP STIRRED NOT AT THE WHISPER 
OF THE SOUTHWIND, SWEET AND LOW; 

NEVER YET WAS A SPRINGTIME 
WHEN THE BUDS FORGOT TO BLOW. 


—From “ Awakening,” 


Margaret Elizabeth Sangster. 
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THE ROAD TO HOPE 


By Jeanc B. Yorty 


ONNY, why don’t you answer me?” 

My voice had grown sharp with im- 
patience. I felt that six calls ought to bring 
results. Still he continued to play in that 
sandpile, oblivious of everything but his 
toys. 

Just then my neighbor looked across the 
fence and asked, 

“Jeane, are you sure he hears you?” 

There it was, that first little inkling that 
Jonny might be deaf. That was the day 
we started down Handicap Lane, Joe, 
Jonny and I. It started at a place called 
Chance Remark, continued on through 
Creeping Suspicion, to Disbelief, Pity, and 
Bewilderment. Fortunately, we are now 
on the uphill road, the one paved with 
hope and accomplishment. Looking back, 
I wonder if others could be re-routed, to 
avoid that bad, downhill grade and the 
rough stretch of valley road. 

That first evening we stopped at Chance 
Remark and let the atmosphere sink in a 
little. We reviewed Jonny’s life and habits 
and illnesses. There had been that un- 
certain first six weeks of his life when we 
didn’t know whether or not we’d be bring- 
ing a baby home from the hospital. But 
after that there had been nothing to oc- 
casion worry. Yet now, at two and a half, 
Jonny could speak only three words— 
“Mama,” “Daddy,” and “please.” Only 
the first of these was said distinctly and 
clearly. Since he didn’t respond to our 
voices, we had unconciously formed the 
habit of stamping on the floor to attract 
his attention. Unless we pointed out what 
we wanted him to do, he seemed to disobey 


us. And then, once asleep, only the slam 
of a heavy door would awaken him. We 
had arrived at Creeping Suspicion. 

Disbelief was only a short journey on- 
ward. Being a normal young couple, lead- 
ing a normal existence, we had experienced 
no tragedies, no serious illnesses, nothing 
that had prepared us to look for or face a 
handicap in our child. Everything had 
gone according to plan—until now! This 
just couldn’t happen to us! 

Then there was Pity, the spot where we 
began to look at life through the darkest 


glasses obtainable—glasses manufactured 
of phrases like “It’s tragic,” “Isn’t this 


awful?” and “What a terrible shame!” 
The high hopes we had for Jonny splintered 
and broke under the depressing gloom. By 
this time we, like the Salten Sea, were 
down below sea level. 

It was no great miracle, no scientific 
discovery, no faith cure that came in a 
blinding flash that set us finally on the 
right road. It was a teacher of the deaf, 
who passed our way and imparted to us 
her realistic, common sense approach to 
the problem of deafness. She directed us 
first to the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St. 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. Let this, then, 
be your starting point. The help you will 
receive here, not only at the start but all 
through your child’s life, will be immeasur- 
able. First of all, write to them requesting 
their complete kit for parents. This in- 
cludes a sample Votta Review, a folder 
explaining the Volta Bureau, an informa- 
tion sheet, a list of preschools for the deaf 


(See “Hope,” page 136) 
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READING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


By Sr. M. Renée, O.S.F., M.E. 


EADING is more than acquiring 

skill in the recognition of printed 
symbols. In reality it is “an active dy- 
namic process during which something 
happens to the child.”' Reading influences 
the child’s thought life, his emotional life, 
and his conduct. 

Reading is a means of attaining higher 
purposes, goals and objectives. In_ its 
broadest sense reading should aid in de- 
veloping the finer things of life, thus tend- 
ing to make better individuals, and more 
noble Christian citizens and a more whole- 
some Christian society. 

Pope Pius XI* has expressed his ideal in 
Christian education in the following words: 


Christian education takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical, and spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral, individual, domestic and so- 
cial, not with a view to reducing it in any way, 
but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, 
in accordance with the example and teaching of 
Christ. 

Dr. Ira S, Wile’s view® is in conformity 


with these objectives when he states that: 


The trend in education is to train the child as 
a whole and to fit him for life, not only through 
the school curriculum, but by taking into con- 
sideration his emotional and social adjustments 
and character building as well. 


This trend has shown itself more pro- 
gressively in the reading program than 
elsewhere in the curriculum. 

Betts regards reading as a process and 
not a subject, a social tool to meet social 
needs. Speech, reading and writing are 
referred to as facets of a large area of 
learning called language. 

Dr. Pugh* in speaking at the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Volta Speech Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf remarked: 


Since the child is seriously limited in his abil- 
ity to acquire perfection .in speech, the other 


Methods and Proce- 


1Marguerite, S.N.D., Sr. M., 
Ginn & Co., 


dures for ““‘These Are Our Neighbors,” 
1942, p. 1. 

*Ryan, James H., Encyclical Letters of Pius XI, 
Herder, St. Louis, 1927. 

SBennett, Josephins, Reading for Primary Classes, 
Voura Review, 40:5, Jan., 1938. 

‘Pugh, Dr. Gladys, Reading for Deaf Children, 
VouTa Review, 50:426, September, 1948. 


facets of language that are less affected by hiy 
handicap should be stressed even more than 
are with hearing children. We should remembe 
that a deaf child learns to read the lips becayg 
he is deaf, and this is his means of substitutigg 
for hearing. 

However, he should learn to read, not as a sub 
stitute because of his deafness, but because hp 
is an intelligent and reasonable human being 
who has need of this tool, in order to learn ip 
numerable facts, universal truths, and _persongl 
beliefs that make up our social thinking. 

There is unlimited evidence to show that 4 
deaf child gets much more precise understanding 
from language that is presented in the writtey 
form. 

The large number of books now availe 


ble affords a wide field of simple reading 
material beautifully illustrated. It is m 
longer necessary that special books be 
written for the deaf child. Text books a 
ready on the market, covering stories of all 
types and social studies, scaled to chilé 
hood vocabulary for the primary and lower 
grades, challenge the interest of the deal 
child and meet his chronological and psy 
chological needs. 

The child should have access to as many 
books as are within the range of his under 
standing and can be squeezed out of the 
school budget. Of far more importance 
than modern school buildings, desirable 
though they may be, are adequate library 
facilities throughout the school. 

Alexander Graham Bell® said: 


I would have a deaf child read books in ordet 
to learn the language, instead of learning the 
language in order to read books. . . . Compreher 
sion always precedes expression. A child 
must learn a language before he uses it. ..+ 
The duller a pupil is, the more necessary is th 
repetition. 


Gates® expressed himself thus, on teach 
ing reading to deaf children: 


If deaf children could be taught early to read, 
their lives could be immeasurably enriched and 
enlightened since they would not be limited 
the presence of moving lips or hands of others 
for linguistic development and could, during the 


5Bell, Alexander Graham, On Reading as a Means 
of Teaching Language to the Deaf, VouTA REVIEW, 
33:191, April, 1929. 

®Gates, Arthur, An Experimental Study of Teaching 
the Deaf to Read, VoutTa REVIEW, 28:295, June 
1926. 
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hours alone, devote themselves without serious 
limitations to reading for information or pleasure. 

Many factors enter into reading disa- 
bilities. An auditory defect is only one, 
but this need not be associated with poor 
reading. 

Dr. Pugh’ gives us a fine list of some 
of the factors commonly linked with read- 
ing disabilities : 

Low intelligence, nervousness or poor motor co- 
ordination, bad personality, visual defects, poor 
visual memory, narrow span of recognition, in- 
elective eye movements, inadequate meaningful 
vocabulary, lack of interest, guessing rather than 
reasoning, dislike for reading, inadequate phras- 
ing, failure to vary rate according to the type of 
material being read, the teacher’s disregard for 
reading materials in the classroom, lack of suit- 
able reading materials in the home, neglect of 
certain skills, over-prodding the slow reader, 
wrong attitude on the part of the teacher or par- 
ents, the use of wrong methods of instruction, 
and insufficient preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 

A teacher with a little initiative can con- 
trol most of these factors. Today we have 
visual training centers where some visual 
defects can be helped. Regarding intelli- 
gence the teacher can help the child to de- 


velop to the limit of the capacity he has. 

Our three main objectives in teaching 
reading at St. John’s are the following: 

1, To enrich and enlarge the child’s ex- 
perience. 

2. To develop permanent interest in 
reading. 

3. To develop desirable attitudes and 
elective habits and skills. 

At St. John’s we follow a sequence of 
reading texts which we use throughout the 
shool. This includes the Cathedral Basic 
vries, the Easy Growth series, and the 
Faith and Freedom series. However, we 
have a few children needing an adjusted 
program and sometimes substitute another 
series. I have used the Quinlan series for 
a year, substituting it for Easy Growth, 
and found it appropriate for deaf children, 
because of its informational material. 


The children use the picture dictionaries 
until the completion of the third grade. 
In the fourth grade they start the Thorn- 


Tintin 


yor ash, Dr. Gladys, Reading for Deaf- Children, 
OLTA REVIEW, 50:427, September, 1948. 
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dike Beginning Dictionary. By this time 
the children have become familiar with 
the Thorndike markings which have been 
used in speech classes. 

We have a central library where books 
are pocketed and grouped according to 
grade levels. Each class has a special time 
for library hour when the teacher accom- 
panies her pupils and helps them in their 
selection according to their independent 
reading level. The public library also sends 
a selection of books for each classroom 
and each classroom has its own library 
shelf. 

In order to gauge achievemeni and place 
the child at his instructional level, tests 
are administered periodically. The tests we 
use at St. John’s are the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and Unit Scales of At- 
tainment. We also administer the tests ac- 
companying the Skilltext diagnostic work- 
books and the Weekly Reader. We have 
found that deaf children fail on these tests 
in vocabulary achievement. Therefore, we 
have been working doubly hard at that 
phase in our reading program. 

Betts® gives us four ways in which vo- 
cabulary can be developed. 


1. Through direct contact with facts, i.e., rich, 
direct, and significant experiences. 

2. Vocabulary is developed through a need for 
oral communication about experience. 

3. Vocabulary is further extended by wide read- 
ing—vicarious experiencing. 

4. Vocabulary is put under more precise con- 
trol when used to communicate through writing. 


We try to give our children as many ex- 
periences as possible and then talk about 
them and write about them. We try to cor- 
relate all our subjects with our reading 
program. We carry the words and phrases 
used in our reading program into speech 
and lipreading classes. Social Study charts 
are made in which everyday experiences 
and situations that a deaf child needs in 
daily life are studied. 

We put all the vocabulary words from 
the respective readers on small flash cards. 
In presenting the word first pronunciation 


SBetts, Emmett Albert, 
Instruction, American Book Company, 
1946, pp. 96-97. 


Foundations of Reading 
Chicago, IMN., 
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is stressed, then meaning. Meaning is ex- 
pressed by giving a written pattern in a 
sentence and allowing the children to think 
of other original sentences. In case it is a 
word of more than one meaning this is al- 
ways stressed. Illustrations are used espe- 
cially when the meaning is colloquial. For 
example, park the car—We played in the 
park. Store nuts—go to the store, etc. 
Words are constantly reviewed and the pu- 
pils are expected to give original sentences 
with them. 

All the verbs taken during our reading 
program are put on flash cards and corre- 
lated during our Language class. 

Rachel Davies presents verbs by using a 
color crutch, making the root form one 
color—pink; the past form—blue; and the 
participle—green. She uses the present 
form in as many situations as possible. A 
set of pictures is shuffled and put on a ledge 
and matched until the children see the 
common element and the difference. Mrs. 
Davies feels that the children are not psy- 
chologically ready until this can be done. 

For recognition of the common word 
variant certain known words can be writ- 
ten on the blackboard and s, es, ed or ing 
added. Pronunciation and correct selection 
for use in a given sentence can be called 
for. For example: 


happened 

It happens _ before I came to school. 
happening 

For observing how the final letter 
changes meaning and pronunciation of 
words, sentences can also be used: 
is had big 

in the house. Joe two 
it hat bit 


Ann apples. 


Phrases are put on strips and used in 
tachistoscopes not only for quick recogni- 
tion but for vocabulary and sentence build- 
ing as well. 

Dramatization is enjoyed by deaf chil- 
dren. We have found the words we have 
dramatized make a stronger and more vivid 
impression. 

To check word meaning we usuallv give 
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tests of our own making after each uni 
has been studied. There are different typg 
of tests. Among these we use “fill in the 
blanks,” “true-false,” “matching,” ang 
“multiple choice.” 

In our vocabulary development we uy 
the Dolch picture words, the Dolch nouns 
Dolch sight vocabulary and Durrell PJ 
mary and Intermediate lists. Synonyms 
antonyms, and homonyms are also corre 
lated with our reading program. 

The following is a list of Teacher Help? 


in increasing vocabulary-word meaning, 


1. Stimulate wide reading of simple, well chy. 
sen, well graded reading material. 

2. Teaching of words in isolation, phrasing, « 
paragraphs in which typical meanings ay 
stressed. 

3. Have pupils read to find expressive words 
or descriptive words. 

4. Drill cards with opposites, words of lik 
meaning, nouns, and descriptive adjectives. h 
each case the pupil matches the card with it 
partner. Various games and matching exercises 
can be planned along this line to get variety, 

5. Encourage use of dictionary when meaning 
is not found in content. 

6. Encourage pupils to derive word meaning 
from content. Make them conscious of unfami 
iar words, and develop spirit of wanting to know 
all unfamiiiar words. 

7. Provide pupils with certain amount of bas 
vocabulary—teacher should consciously introduc 
words to be used the following week in reading 
use them on blackboard, in sentences, ete. 

8. Use of games, informal tests. 

9. Introduce words from other subject fields 
especially those in which the pupil is weak. 

10. Study prefixes and suffixes to get wort 
meanings. 

1]. Classification of words according to kint 
as fruits, vegetables, etc. 

12. Devise paragraph leaving blank spaces ® 
be filled in from list of difficult words, whow 
meanings are obscure to child. Take the wort 
from lists they are learning, or lesson, ete. 

13. Child-made dictionary. Child gets his deb 
nition, and gives a sample sentence. Pupils ca 
use this for motivation, counting the words the 
add to sentence. 

14. Construct sentence using words in variow 
meanings. 

15. Bring in pictures, and have pupils use 
scriptive words, etc. Action words to de 
motion. 

16. Find as many words as you can to describe 
e.g. movement, as strolling, walking, saunteriNé 


After the vocabulary has been mastered 
and becomes the child’s own, we are ready 
to develop the reading lesson itself. 


~ 8Julitta, 0.S.F., Sr. M., Teacher Helps, Cardinal 
Stritch Geflege Reading Clinic. Milwaukee, Wis., 1948. 
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Usually a short preparation is given and 
then questions are asked. We have found 
that giving the children questions on lit- 
tle cards and allowing them to study before 
class, works out very satisfactorily. The 
questions are then given through lipread- 
ing. This method gives the poorer lipread- 
ers a fair chance. 

Sometimes, however, we take the story 
without giving a list of questions ahead 
of time, asking questions about a page of 


the story at a time. 


Some recommendations’ regarding the 


preparation of single-answer questions for 
checking comprehension are listed as fol- 
lows: 


1], Use questions that must be answered from 
the reading matter rather than from experience. 
However, there will be an occasion to use ques- 
tions which tap background of experience, espe- 
cally when estimating capacity. 

2. Use questions that have only one answer, as 
stated in the reading matter. For example, avoid 
such questions as “Where was Tom going and 
why?” 

3, State the question so that a parrotting of 
the exact wording in the book is not required. A 
stimulating question should require the reader to 
reorganize his experiences. In one of the primers 
used by the writer, there is a story about Mary’s 
kittens that “run and jump and play.” To ask, 
“Are the kittens lively or lazy?” and to recheck 
by “What sentence tells you the answer?” re- 
quires some reorganization of experience. 

4. Avoid “catch” questions. Misleading irrele- 
vances should’ be avoided by asking direct ques- 
tions that are clearly worded and concise. 

5. Use interrogative—or imperative—type ques- 
tions. Do not combine the two types in one ques- 
tion. For example, “The name of Peter Cooper’s 
locomotive was what?” creates the wrong mind- 
set by beginning with a statement and ending 
with a question. It would be more direct to sim- 
ply ask, “What was the name of Peter Cooper’s 
locomotive ?” 


6. Adapt the question to the learner’s ma- 
turity level. Simple facts described in complex 
language can frustrate comprehension. Good 
questions challenge attention. 

_ 1. Ask sequential questions, especially for guid- 
ing the first silent reading. One question should 
lead into another. This will facilitate checking 
om knowledge of vocabulary and on background 
of information by separating such an information 
or diagnostic questions. Furthermore, the use 
ol sequential questions preserves the unity of the 


tion. 
ge 
“Betts, Emmett Albert, Foundations of Reading In- 
struction, Amevican Book Company, Chicago, IIl., 
1946, pp. 459-460, 
_ BNila, 0.8.F., Sr. M.. Unpublished Paper on Read- 
mg, 1947. 
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8. Avoid the use of questions that require sim- 
ple “yes” and “no” responses. For example, “Can 
you find the sentence that answers the question?” 
may be stated “Point to the sentence that an- 
swers the question,” or “Read the sentence that 
answers the question.” 

Workbooks corresponding with the re- 
spective readers are used after the com- 
pletion of the lesson. 

Whenever possible books for indepen- 
dert reading correlating with the reading 
lesson are placed on the reading table for 
the children to use independently. 


For development of silent reading skills 
we use the Skilltext diagnostic workbooks, 
teacher made question books, three minute 
tests, Weekly Readers, Champion work- 
books, Practice Exercises in Reading by 
Gates and Peardon, and Merton McCall 
readers. 

Visual aids play an important part in 
the life of every child. At St. John’s we 
have an opaque projector which we use 
in various ways. It is ideal in showing the 
children’s own work (especially movies of 
their own making), little pictures with sto- 
ries, social studies, and for every phase of 
the school curriculum. — 

We also have a 16 mm. sound projector 
where educational movies are shown week- 
ly. Our slide projector is a big help, too. 


We can procure both the slides and the: 


films from the public library. 

The magic eye, an electrical device, is 
ideal for vocabulary and lipreading devel- 
opment. It makes learning a joy to the 
children. 

Then we use many teacher-made devices 
in the form of games and tachistoscopes. 

The teachers of reading for the deaf 
must use the same preventive measures 
against retardation in reading as teachers 
of hearing children use. 

Sister Mary Nila, O.S.F.,'' gives us the 
following preventive measures: 

1. Assure readiness before beginning initial 
instruction in reading. Do not advance child 
faster than he is able from one reading level to 
the next. 

2. Readiness for progressing from one reading 


level to the next higher level. This readiness must 
be appraised. 


(See “Reading,” page 134) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


HE February Mail Box ended with 

the sad and uncertain news that I was 
wandering about Los Angeles looking for 
a place to live. This is far from being a 
simple matter for a person who has no 
car and cannot use a telephone; and it is 
at such times that one has a lively appre- 
ciation of the value of friends. Mine were 
simply wonderful about taking phone calls 
in reply to a newspaper ad, and then driv- 
ing me around to look at the proffered 
vacancies. I was astonished at the number 
and variety of the places offered, and be- 
wildered at having to choose between 
“furnished” and “unfurnished” and among 
several drastically different methods of 
décor. My choice finally narrowed to three, 
and | had to decide whether to go Holly- 
wood, go Greenwich Village, or go Kansas 
City circa 1900. Each place had its charms 
and its disadvantages. 

The Kansas City one reminded me 
strongly of the houses people used to build 
in the Middle West when I was a little girl. 
It had enormous rooms, with great, weath- 
ered oak beams across the dining room 
and living room ceilings; big, square 
weathered oak pillars between the two 
rooms and between the living room and 
the den; built-in, leaded glass book cases; 
and a large, built-in, weathered oak desk. 
There were also a jutting sideboard, and a 
wide, weathered oak “plate rail” around 
the dining room walls. There was a real 
fireplace, so dwarfed by all the oak beams 
you hardly knew it was there. There was 
plenty of space, and I adore having plenty 
of space, but the only heating arrangement. 
aside from the fireplace, was a gas radiator, 
which I would have to buy and install; and 
I would also have to buy a refrigerator and 
a stove. And where would I find furniture 
to match all that weathered oak? Only 
the kind Elbert Hubbard used to make in 
East Aurora would have answered. So I 
passed up Kansas City, even though it 
spoke nostalgically of my youth, and was 
very convenient to my present job. 


Greenwich Village was down town, on 
the other side of Wilshire, up a hill and 
in a group of rather charming apartments 
and bungalows that had not yet succumbed 
to the encroachments of trade. It had a 


big beautiful living room, with casement 
windows, plenty of space for book shelves, 
a fine, big, open fireplace, two bedrooms 
and its own front and back doors—no pass 
ing through a big lobby to get to ones 
own roost. It also had a landlady in satin 
lounging pyjamas with a highly modem 
istic apartment she said she had decorated 
for herself when she left the stage. But if 
was in the smog district, and the only heat 
besides the fireplace was the gas radiator 
in the hall, supposed to heat four rooms, 
So, very reluctantly, I passed up Greew 
wich Village and chose Hollywood. Never 
would I have dreamed that I might do 
such a thing. 
I Decide to Go Hollywood 

Hollywood is not in Hollywood, I hasten 
to say, but in Los Angeles. Nevertheless, 
it has all the marks—large rooms, high 
ceilings, stuccoed walls without and rough 
plaster within, Spanish daggers for curtain 
rods, great picture windows which will not 
open, a massive edifice in the shape ofa 
fireplace, in which no fire has ever burned, 
a beautiful tiled bath, and a large, cup 
boardy, tiled kitchen. There is a builtin 
refrigerator, and there is automatic heat 
You just push a button, and in a few min 
utes the place is warm. And both heat and 
refrigeration are on the house. And if 
you think heat is unimportant in Southem 
California, try to keep warm beside a small 
gas burner when the fruit growers are put 
ting out smudge pots and staying awake 
all night to keep them going, or when the 
rain is coming down in sheets and yall 
think the sun will never shine again. ff 
you are wise in the ways of California, 
you ask about central heating before you 
rent an apartment or a house. 

So, with many a backward glance @ 
Greenwich Village, I chose Hollywood, ané 
am now busy settling down in it, buying 
furniture to fit it and arranging a thou 
or more books. Life is surely filled with 
problems, and the small ones persist, evel 
when the large ones loom larger. 

A friend of mine told me the other day 
of being squelched by her eleven year of 
deaf daughter. She was trving to impres 
on her two children that thev must keep 
the living room tidy. She told them they 
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could do whatever they liked in their bed- 
room or in the television. room, but the 
living room was sacred, and they must not 
leave comic books around, nor spill water 
color paints on the new rug, nor track mud 
on the floor. 

“But mother,” protested the little girl, 
“if an atom bomb came down on our 
house, it would smash everything anyhow, 
so what difference would it make whether 
the living room was tidy or not?” 


Is There a Pilch in the House? 


Speaking of varieties of household decor- 
ation and the way it changes with geogra- 
phy, reminds me of the way vocabularies 
change -as one travels through this vast 
country of ours. I have often thought about 
this, for | remember how strange some of 
the New England expressions seemed to 
me when | first went to Maine from K_.an- 
sas City. I was horrified to find that gar- 
hage was commonly referred. to as “swill,” 
and a garbage pail was a “swill box.” Pans 
were “cooking dishes,” a dishtowel was a 
“wiper,” and a bucket was a “pail,” unless 
it happened to be the old oaken bucket that 
hung in the well. 

A Los Angeles friend who had her origin 
from old New England seafaring stock, 
asked me the other day if I knew what a 
“pilch” was, and if I had ever used one 
inmy home. When I denied all knowledge 
of the pilch, she wrote me as follows: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


My mother was a Maine woman, and 
never let us forget it. Her mother was 
from Yarmouth, and her father from Gor- 
ham, and her language was interspersed 
with words and expressions that I supposed 
everyone used, until | grew up and married 
and found that my New England turns of 
speech brought Mid-Western smiles. My 
mother used to say “I have seafaring folk 
in my blood, and the speech of small 
tradespeople. It’s from them that I learned 
my words.” 

! was brought up on, “Remember the 
dying tailor’s advice to his son, ‘Always 
put a knot in the end of your thread.’ ” 
Sloppy statements which could not be 
backed up, loose reasoning, a sermon that 
started well and then petered out, brought 
the terse comment, “He forgot to put a 
knot in his thread.” Even now when a 
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radio commentator sounds off with vague. 
trailing sentences, | want to.remind -him 
of that knot. 

Mother’s grandfather was a skilled tailor, 
but she had Yarmouth sailors among her 
forebears, too, and when she came down 
all smudged and dusty from cleaning the 
attic, she would say, “I’m dirty from clew 
to earing.” I always thought she meant 
“ear-ring,” and had no idea what a clew 
was, till I learned these parts of a sail, 
years later. We all know that we have to 
“back and fill” to get a car into a tight 
parking place, but we forget that we 
learned the phrase from seafaring men who 
never saw an automobile. 

When the sewing machine needed a 
thorough cleaning, and old threads and 
hardened oil were dislodged till it whirred 
again with a soft purr, Mother’s diagnosis 
was always, “It was full of gurry.” I used 
the word myself without knowing its origin 
until, just a few months ago, I heard a 
lecture on sponges, and learned how the 
Greek fisherman tread out the gurry. Old 
whalers used the same word when they re- 
ferred to whale offal. 

Proverbs cling to New England shores. 
I was brought. up on “Duty performed is 
a rainbow in the soul,” and many times 
since have had the “shiny feeling inside,” 
as we children translated the saying, after 
I have cleared up my desk. 

But “pilch” is the New England word 
that is burned into my memory by eight 
year old blushes. In the Western Massa- 
chusetts country school where my educa- 
tion began, the teacher asked the girls at 
spelling time to write, in columns on the 
blackboard, the articles we used in making 
our beds. This I knew, for properly “strip- 
ping” a bed and then airing it and making 
it up again smoothly, was one of my early 
accomplishments. Forming my letters care- 
fully, I wrote down all the words I could 
think of connected with bed making; pilch, 
sheets, blankets, quilts, bolster, pillows, 
bolster case, pillow shams, counterpane. 

Miss Carrie was a good drill master, 
but she had a two edged tongue and we 
dreaded her ridicule. When she came to 
my list, she found perfect spelling, but as 
she put her long pointer on the first word, 
she turned to the room and asked, “How 
many of you put a pilch on your bed?” 
And the offending word was given sar- 
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donic emphasis. Loud snickers greeted the 
question, and | stumbled home in tears, 
sobbing that everyone thought we were 
funny, and why did we have pilches when 
nobody else used them? 

A pilch, let it be known, is what we 
call a mattress protector, a quilt laid under 
the sheet, usually a worn and patched 
coverlet, too thin for other use. My Maine 
grandmother used a pilch. We had a pilch 
on every bed. Apparently, nobody else 
did or does, nor can I find the word in 
any dictionary, nor in anyone's memory. 

Somewhere, on some Yankee bed, is 
there not another pilch in the house? 

ALTHEA WOODRUFF 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Well, I lived four years in Maine, and 
I cannot say I ever met the word pilch, 
though I saw mattress covers of all kinds, 
old quilts, old blankets, worn thin with 
much washing, even occasionally an old 
sheet, or a strip of canton flannel. But we 
did not call them pilches. 

I recall being surprised to learn that no- 
body in a New England kitchen used the 
word “pan.” My Southern mother had 
biscuit pans, bread pans, frying pans, bak- 
ing pans, every kind of pan, in fact, except 
a warming pan. But in New England, all 
of these—except the warming pan—were 
known as “cooking dishes,” although a 
frying pan was a spider, too. 

I was helping clear up after a meal once, 
and said to the spare New England woman 
who came in by the day to clean, “I’ll 
wash the dishes, and you wash the pans.” 
There were two sinks, a porcelain one for 
the china and glass, and an iron one for 
the cooking utensils. She regarded me 
with considerable disfavor, and stalked 
across the room. I was puzzled at her atti- 
tude until she came back and asked snap- 
pishly, “Whose pants did you want me to 
wash?” Our difference ended in a laugh 
all around. 


“Our Understanding Helpers” 


A New York correspondent, who had a 
letter in the December Mail Box, comes 
again to tell us more of her work and also 
to touch on a subject that is close to my 
own heart. 


Dear Molly Mather: 
You quoted part of my letter about my 
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work. The kind of secretarial work I did 
had its start mostly through friends, and 
one thing led to another. I made some 
wonderful friendships, and met a number 
of authors. For instance, a friend asked 
me to type a manuscript he was sending t 
Putnam. It was published, and then Pu. 
nam sent for me to type some material 
for an explorer. 1 worked a month unde 
him and Louis Bromfield, who was editing 
his mass of notes. It was the most inter. 
esting month you can imagine! I then 
typed a novel for Mr. Bromfield himself, 
one of his earliest. He was a whirlwind 
worker, and very inspiring. 

I did not mind deafness much when | 
was working and among people constantly; 
it was even an advantage when people 
wanted to talk privately. Nowadays, I am 


_ much alone and out of touch and have had 


illness; but even now, my typewriter isa 
big resource, and lately I have been doing 
research work. 

One thing I forgot to put in my former 
letter is that I think we often fail to give 
enough praise to the friends who under. 
stand and help us deafened ones. My sister 
is a remarkable person, with a very quich, 
clear mind and great ability, and she is 
always ready to keep me in touch with 
things. She has had a long apprenticeship, 
as my brother became deaf before | dil 
and in difficult business years there was 
often telephoning and other help she had 
to give that was a great strain on her. | 
know both sides of the game! I can lipread 
her in everyday matters, but politics and 
group conversation are quite formidable 
for me. She has a@ gift for synopsis, and 
for telling me the really important key 
ideas. Few people can do this easily. 

In the early days, when I heard imper 
fectly at the theatre, she had a way of git: | 
ing me the gist, quickly, of what was going 
on. I used to call it the “hissing synopsis’ 
as she projected a sharp, sibilant whisper 
into my ear with remarkable effect! 

So, I want to express my gratitude fot 
all our understanding helpers. 

JANE Provost 
New York 


Thank you, Jane Provost, for taking the 
words out of my mouth. Too many of # 
hard of hearing ones are apt to critici# 


(See “Molly Mather,” page 134) 
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EARING aids have improved vastly 
in the last decade, and the past 
few years have seen tremendous awareness 
among school authorities and parents alike 
of the value of such aids on young chil- 
dren with hearing losses. Frequently par- 
ents are found to be much more willing 
and eager to take a chance fitting their 
child with an aid than are educators, par- 
ticularly those in some of the residential 
schools. Some teachers cautiously advise 
parents to wait until the child is older and 
more likely to have greater respect for the 
delicate precision instruments that hearing 
aids are. 

Here is a series of letters from parents 
who decided not to wait. The children of 
whom they speak have varying degress of 
hearing loss and are in age from almost 
three on up. However, not all the discus- 
sion involves hearing aids. There is talk 
among these parents of intelligence, read- 
ing, and “belonging” too. 


Worth Its Weight in Diamonds 

Ann is 5%. Her mother talks of her 

deajness, intelligence in general, and of her 
other children. 

Ann was home for a two week vacation. 
She walked out of the school building 
wearing her new hearing aid when we 
drove up for her. For the first time she 
immediately started talking with us. Prior 
to this she had always been very quiet for 
the first few hours of being with the famil 
again—just looking at us and grinning at 
us and hugging us again and again—but 
this time she came down the steps talking 
and kept it up all the way home. She 
insisted on wearing the aid for the entire 
six hour trip and never complained of be- 
ing tired of it. I was surprised, because 
we had imagined that she wouldn’t like 
wearing it. Actually she doesn’t seem to 
hear much, if any, with her aid, but if 
it makes her talk more it is worth its 
weight in diamonds. 

I barricaded the bedroom door and in 
the momentary seclusion’ read over the 
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article “How Intelligence Develops.” | got 
a chance to gloat over the “deflation of 
the IQ test.” That was one of the bitterest 
pills of my school days—not having the 
highest IQ—! I didn’t realize then that 
there were more important things than 
getting the best grade in the class. Since 
we have our six children with their dif- 
ferent personalities—so different—we have 
become a little more broadminded about 
children’s abilities. Tom is advanced in 
his reading but ’way behind Sue in out- 
door athletic ability. So, we get Tom a 
field guide to the birds and lend him the 
binoculars, and he gets exercise. As a 
consequence, Tom’s grades drop to B, but 
he is getting a few muscles and a reputation 
for being an authority on birds. There is 
a lot to be said for the spirit of competi- 
tion, but each child is cut out of an ex- 
clusive pattern and there is a limit to the 
shaping we can do. Tom’s teacher told me 
that his teaching program followed this 
general slogan, “Teach the child to do 
better the approved activities he is going 
to do anyway.” 

Mrs. C. J. P., Louisiaxa. 


Learning To Hear 


Janet's mother wrote this letter on her 
daughter’s sixth birthday. 

In my last letter I mentioned that | 
thought Janet was beginning to realize that 
she was different from the rest of the 
family. Last summer we were all around 
the dinner table with the usual amount 
of chatter going on, and Jan was watch- 
ing us carry on our conversation. After 
dinner she told my husband and me, 
“Mother talk, Daddy talk, Laurie talk. 
Janet talk, no.” It was rather heartbreak- 
ing, but we told her that after awhile she 
would talk too and she seemed quite con- 
tent with that. Then I asked her about 
the children in school. “Does Darry! talk? 
Does Judy talk? Does Babs?” She said 
no, but added, “After awhile.” Now when 
we have conversations in which she is not 
included, she will began to babble and 
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jabber, and then giggle as if she is being 
very silly. 

I have been saying all along that Janet 
had a profound hearing loss, but she is 
now wearing a hearing aid! Her teacher 
says she will get a great deal of good 
from it and insists that she wear it every 
day even though the results now are not 
so noticeable. Janet must be “learning to 
hear” because she seems to be hearing 
more different noises and sounds all the 
time. I made a corduroy vest for her to 
carry her aid and I| tried to make it at- 
tractive enough to add to her costume. 
For those outfits with which it is difficult 
to wear a vest, I made a felt pocket with 
fancy stitching which she can button to her 
belt and which carries the battery case, plus 
a harness-like affair in pretty colors to 
hold the amplifier unit in place. Janet 
likes to wear pretty things, so | try to make 
her aid an attractive thing to wear instead 
of trying to hide it. I suppose she will 
reach a self-conscious age when she will 
want her aid as inconspicuous as possible. 
but now she is enjoying it and loves to 
show it to the other children. 


Mrs. E. M., Oregon 


Hearing More Sounds 

Janis is 13. 

You asked about Janis’ music lessons. 
One of the teachers at the school consented 
to try to teach Janis to play the piano since 
she seemed so interested in it. It was more 
of an experiment than anything else in 
the beginning, but her teacher says that 
Janis is doing almost as well as a hearing 
child. She played the accompaniment for 
a little dance for the Christmas program 
last year. Of course, we don’t expect her 
to ever be an accomplished musician, but 
just to learn to play for what enjoyment 
she gets out of it. When our friends ask 
her to play she never hesitates and would 
play every piece in the book if she were 
asked to do so. Incidentally, she has used 
John Thompson’s book “Modern Course in 
Piano.” 

Janis has a Maico hearing aid. We 
can’t see that it helps her much in her 
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speech, so far, at least. She does hear more 
sounds like the doorbell, telephone, ete, 
if she is very close to them. I think it 
has helped her with her piano lessons 
though. I notice when she is wearing it 
she plays better and seems more sure of 
herself. 

Mrs. E. P. M., West Virginia, 


Learning Faster 

This was written several months before 
Margaret Ann reached her third birthday. 

Although we had been advised in the 
beginning not to let Margaret Ann wear 
her hearing aid too long at a time, she 
actually wears it every waking hour. She 
wants it, and goes to the dresser and waits 
for you to put it on her. She does not 
fight it in any way and never bothers the 
cord or the ear pieces. I think she enjoys 
wearing it, and there has been a remark 
able change in her behavior. 

I have made her a small harness-like 
affair to hold it, and it is very comfortable. 
She responds immediately to voice or musi¢ 
on the radio, no matter where she is in 
the house. If she is in another room, and 
you turn on the radio, she will come right 
in and turn it off. 

The aid is a Sonotone. The man who 
sold it to me is very interested in her 
case, because this is the first child under 
four that he has fitted. 

1 had worked for months trying to make 
her show me where mamma is and where 
the shoe is and the baby, pointing out 
pictures when I said the words. She had 
the hearing aid just four days when she 
began to do it readily, and now she says 
the words, too. I have started to use other 
words, car, dog, and pie, the same way. 


Mrs. R. L. M., Pennsylvania. 
A Good Mixer 


Jodey is six. 

Jodey now has a hearing aid which he 
wears practically all the time and has # 
great deal less trouble in speaking with it 
Before, when I would say “Bye-bye” t 
him, he would look around for his mother, 
as often as not, lipreading it as “Mama.” 
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With the hearing aid he seldom hesitates 
and says “Bye Bye” in return. 

His mother still devotes three hours a 
day to classroom work with him, and is 
making excellent progress. He can count 
up to 100, writing the figures, and_rec- 
ognizes quantities up to ten. He has 
trouble only in pronouncing “j” and “g”, 
although there are several combinations he 
has not yet learned. Taken as a whole, we 
are well satisfied with his progress. 

His “social outlook,” as I suppose it 
could be called, seems to be without strain. 
He has no difficulty in mixing with other 
children and they readily accept him. The 
only difficulty seems to be when the play- 
ing gets a little rough, Jodey has a tendency 
to overdo it. On the other hand, he has 
developed a protective attitude towards one 
of his little friends who has haemophilia, 
and Jodey has realized that he needs special 
care. 

He is a big husky boy now and weighs 
62 pounds. His storytelling via the black- 
board is a constant source of amusement 
tous. His mother surprised Jodey’s grand- 
mother after Jodey had spent the night 
with her recently by asking what it was 
they carried upstairs the night before. 
Jodey had drawn a picture of them going 
upstairs carrying something. 

He has a great interest in comic books. 
We think perhaps they are good for him, 
as many of them tell a story in pantomime 
which he understands. At least he certainly 
enjoys them and we frequently hear him 
laughing at one. 

I could tell stories about him on end, 
but the gist of them would all be the 
same—that he is leading a happy life, as 
nearly normal as possible. We are still of 
the opinion that for the next two or three 
years his training can best be done at 
home. After that, or earlier if he can fit 
in, he will start to school. 


Mr. J. J. R., Texas 
Using Very Limited Hearing 
Patsy is 12. 
Patsy would not think of not wearing 
her hearing aid. Although she has had no 
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formal auditory training, she has begun to 
pick out and repeat words that she hears 
on the radio. She likes to listen to music, 
too. Her latest audiogram showed an 80 
decibel loss in the low range tapering off 
to 100 decibels in the high frequencies. 
Mrs. E. C., Canada. 


Even During a Nap 
Billy, who is five, has about a 70 decibel 


hearing loss in his better ear. His younger 
brother, scarcely 34, also wears a hearing 
aid. 

Another thing that calms Billy down a 
lot is his hearing aid. In a month’s time, 
by our never forcing it on him, he was 
wearing it all of the time except at night 
and during his bath. He insists on wearing 
it during his nap. An older womat-who 
wears one told me she wears hers when 
she naps. She says she just feels like a 
caged tiger if her aid goes on the blink. 
She has an extra one for just such an 
emergency. 

Mrs. J. E. E., Mississippi. 

Note: It was not uncommon to find, 
among: the soldiers in the Hearing Centers 
set up by the Army during and after World 
War II, some who were so grateful to hear 
again that they insisted upon wearing their 
hearing aids when they napped. The 
practice, however, was not urged by the 
trained personnel. Among other reasons 
why it was discouraged was that physical 
damage can be done to the ear if too much 
pressure is put on a receiver inserted in the 
ear to which a tight fitting earmold is 
attached. 


Work For Deaf Helps Hearing Child 

This letter is by the mother of two young 
deaf boys and a hearing daughter. 

Patty, our 714 year old hearing girl, was 
given the chance to go from 2B to 3B last 
February. It has apparently been the 
practice for some years to get away from 
the sounding of letters in reading—I think 
to the detriment of the learning process of 
young children. Patty had picked up some 
of the elements of sounding out words. 

(See “Parents,” page 132) 
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JULIA M. CONNERY 


By HELEN S. LANE 


N Sunday, November 26, 1950, Miss 

Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeri- 
tus of Central Institute for the Deaf, passed 
away at her home on Quaker Hill near 
Pawling, New York. Her many contribu- 
tions to the education of the deaf will live 
always as a tribute to a great lady. 

Miss Connery’s education did not follow 
routine lines, as her father, the late Thumas 
B. Connery, a journalist, author and diplo- 
mat, had sent her abroad to study in Eng- 
land and in Belgium. She returned to this 
country with the decision to make her 
profession the education of the deaf and 
studied for three years under Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Before coming to Central Institute in St. 
Lou's, where she served as principal for 
twenty-three years, Miss Connery had been 
connected with the education of the deaf 
in the state schools of New York. Forty- 
three years of her life were actively devoted 
to the education of deaf children and the 
trsin ng of teachers—and from her retire- 
ment in 1941 until her death, her interest 
cnd helpful suggestions continued. 

‘ihe best known writings of Miss Con- 
nery include a Language Outline and a 
monograph on Voice Building published in 
collaboration with Irene B. Young. After 
her retirement, “Voice Building” was re- 
vised by Miss Connery and is in constant 
use by many teachers of the deaf through- 
out the country. 

Miss Connery was Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Progressive Oral 
Advocates, later re-named the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, 
from the time it was founded until 1941. 
She continued as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee until her death. 

Words cannot describe the personality 
of Miss Connery. She met parents and 
children with great dignity, she approached 
problems calmly, and her ready sense of 
humor was always present. All who had 
the privilege of knowing Miss Connery 
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JULIA M. CONNERY 


could tell stories and recall incidents of 


her exceptional wit. She was never too 
busy to take time for guidance of all who 
presented problems to her, from the young: 
est preschool child to the experienced mem: 
bers of the faculty. 

Miss Connery visited classrooms and 
dormitories frequently and never left with 
out adding a new word to a child’s vocab 
ulary. 

The decorating of Central Institute was 
a credit to her taste and knowledge o 
appropriate furniture. 


pal’s office of Central Institute and the rest. 
she enjoyed at her home. ; 
As a pioneer in nursery school educatio . 


Miss Connery earned national recognitiol 


among educators. As a great teacher ¢ 


speech for the deaf and of language, r 
fame will live through the continuatio® 


of her methods in the work of those sht 
taught. 
The speech, the education, the perso’ 
(See “Connery,” page 132) 


Many will remem 
ber her hobby of collecting Spode. Some 
of the collection remains in the Prine 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE.OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids. .and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Development of Reasoning in Children 
wi'h Normal and Defective Hearing, by 
Mildred C. Temp!in. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1950. 
143 pages. $3.00. 

This monograph of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, the purpose of which was to study 
the influence of restricted environment on 
reasoning, is the result of extensive re- 
search. Two factors were included in the 
consideration of “environmental restric- 
tions,” namely, hearing loss and residence 
in an institution. 

Some 850 subjects were studied, ranging 
in age from 10 to 20 years and in grade 
from 5:h to 12th. All were pupils in state 
schools for the deaf, in special day classes 
for the defective in hearing, or in public 
schools in Minnesota or Wisconsin. 
Three different reasoning tests — the Deut- 
sche. questions, the Revised Long and 
Welch Test of Causal Reasoning, and the 
Brody Non-Verbal Abstract Reasoning 
Test — were employed. Scores of matched 
groups were compared and analyzed. 


Miss Templin’s hypotheses are supported 
in her detailed study to the extent that loss 
of hearing results in lower scores on rea- 
soning tests. She found that on each of 
the reasoning tests those with defective 
hearing tended to be retarded about four 
to five years. Her study showed that “the 
degree of residual hearing is a more im- 
portant factor than residential or dav 
school environment.” That finding should 
give further impetus to the growing trend 
in both day and residential schools to make 
use of whatever remnants of hearing chil- 
dren have, through the use of group and 
individual hearing aids. 

The author, now an assistant professor 
of child welfare at the University of Min- 
nesota, had for several years been on the 
faculty and associated with the Speech 
Clinic at Purdue. Her interest in this 
project resulted from the study made by 
Heider and Heider, which concluded thet 
children with defective hearing were re- 
tarded in language development. Miss 
Templin has made suggestions for further 
research.. Among them are: that further 
study be made of reasoning by analogy. 
since that presents the greatest difficulty 
for residential school children with defec- 
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tive hearing; that the steps in the reasg 
ing process itself be studied for a bett 
understanding of the differences in 
reasoning of the defective and the nor 
in hearing. . 

This highly technical and statistical be 
should prove of value to psychologis 
educators and all whose work is with { 
deaf or the hard of hearing. 


The Audiology Clinic, by Mce Bergr 
Ed.D., Acta Oto-Laryngo!ogica, D} 
ment 89, 1950. 107 pages. Obtainable 
from The Audiology Foundation, 1104 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ih 
nois. $1.00. 


Much of the material in this monograph 
has been drawn from the organization and 
experiences of the hearing rehabilitation 
clinics of the Army, Navy and New York 
Veterans Administration. Because of the 
increasing interest in and planning of such 
centers throughout this country and 
abroad, an attempt has been made here to 
organize and compile information neces 
sary in establishing such units. There ar 













detailed suggestions relating to technical 
construction and equipment, instructional | 


programs and necessary personnel which 
should be of great benefit to anyone inter 
ested in setting up an Audiology Clinic for 
the rehabilitation of the acoustically handi- 
capped, whether such clinic be elaborate or 
modest. 

Why Be Deaf, A New Way to Conquer Deal- 
ness, by Thomas Gaines, Concord Press, 
458 North Edinburgh Avenue, Hollywood 
36, California. 1949. 57 pages. Paper 


cover. 

There are some who would regard space 
devoted to this book as- wasted. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, however, it 
just as important to advise the publie 


against such hoaxes as this as it is to ree 
: . 


commend worthwhile literature. Despilé 
the fact that this is supposed to be an era 
of enlightenment, there appears in the lit 
erature on occasion such a document # 
this mimeographed one, which discusses the 
“taint” and “degradation” of deafness and 
prescribes a “cure.” “Even congenital deat 
ness can be, brought to an end through the 


(See “Books,” page 128) 
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Light up your fitore! 


Hear without embarrassment at home... in 
YO U RS your social and business life. Let Radioear 
@ @ @ bring you the hearing happiness it is bringing 


to thousands. 


BRIGHTER YEARS SO TINY... SO POWERFUL 


Radioear’s “Starlet” packs real power into a 


through HEARI NG with tiny hearing aid designed for graceful wearing. 
Light as a pocket watch. Yet powerful enough 


RADIOEAR Hear ing Aids! for most “hard-to-fit” cases. 


ght W yy Beautifully styled by one of America’s lead- 





ing designers. Exclusive high-output micro- 
phone . . . convenient three-position tone 
control. Extremely low operating costs. 

In addition to the “Starlet,” Radioear makes 
the world’s only all-magnetic hearing aids 
for those who need extra hearing features. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 146, PA. 





Get new light on Your hearing problem 
SEND COUPON NOW! = 


HEARING AID DIGEST! 
ER FF E. A. MYERS & SONS ae 


t : 

| PITTSBURGH 16, PA. _ Please send me, with- 
pustwort y | out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

L 





Name ea oe a eae 





“4 help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 
5 
sat Ai 


Since 192 


Address Pee 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Dr. R. H. Stetson 
D R. RAYMOND H. STETSON, profes- 


sor emeritus of psychology, Oberlin 
College, and head of the department from 
1909 to 1939, died on Monday, December 
4th in Oberlin, Ohio. Dr. Stetson was a 
graduate of Oberlin, class of °93, and re- 
ceived an AM degree there in 96. He later 
studied at Harvard and received his Doc- 
torate in 1901. Following brief teaching 
assignments at Tabor College, lowa, and 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, he returned to 
Oberlin as professor and head of the de- 
partment of psychology in 1909. After 
his retirement in 1939 he continued a re- 
search program in his laboratory, and also 
continued to publish results of his work 
until the time of his death. Dr. Stetson 
was a member of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Linguistic Society of 
America, the Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, The Congress of 
International Phonetics Science (Perma- 
nent Council, since 1932), and the Phi Beta 


Kappa and Sigma Xi Societies. 

Dr. Stetson was a widely known figure 
in psychology, in which he had done con- 
siderable research in the fields of skin 
sensation, the analysis of skilled move- 


ments, and experimental phonetics. He is 
probably best known for his researches 
and publications in the field of phonetics. 
From his interest in the analysis of motor 
skills he was led directly into an analysis 
of the motor processes of speech produc- 
tion. Following the publication of his 
most definitive work, “Motor Phonetics, a 
Study of Speech Movements in Action,” in 
1928 he became internationally known as 
an authority in this field. At the time of 
his death he had completed a revision of 
this book with the addition of much new 
material and had made arrangements for 
its publication. 

On the occasion of his retirement from 
active teaching Dr. Stetson received a 
unique honor, one that is rather rare in 
the lives of college teachers. A group of 
his former students contributed a list of 
eighteen scientific studies which were pub- 
lished as a commemorative volume and in- 
scribed to him. The papers covered a wide 





range of subjects representative of th 
breadth of interest of Dr. Stetson himself 

In 1942 Oberlin College, his Alm 
Mater, recognized Stetson’s outstanding 
reputation as a scientist and teacher }j 
conferring upon him the honorary degre 
of Doctor of Science. Ps 

It was his interest in phonetics ap | 
speech problems generally that brought Dy 
Stetson in touch with the education of ima 
deaf. Readers of the Vo.ta Review } 
reeall an occasional paper contributed 
him. Those who knew him were aware 
his keen interest in the oral education) 
the deaf especially as it concerns the pra 
lems of speech and language developm 
and lipreading. Those who knew himi 
timately will remember that this inter 
never dimmed, for even at the time of 
death he was planning to collaborate om 
book which he had tentatively : 
“Motor Phonetics for Teachers of th 
Deaf.” 

Dr. Stetson was an inspiring teacher, 
great scientist, and had that rare abi 
of being able to communicate his enthus 
asm to his students and associates. Abo 
all he was a most generous friend. 


—C. V. Hupeins. 





Alice T. Coburn 


A report of the death of Miss 
Thompson Coburn has been received with 
great regret at the Volta Bureau. Miss 
Coburn was for many years a teacher of 
the deaf, first at the Wisconsin State 
School for the Deaf.in Delavan, then at the ¥ 
Illinois State School in Jacksonville. Later, 
as assistant principal in charge of the 
deaf, she served for 21 years at the Alex 
ander Graham Bell School in Chicago. § 
After her retirement from the Chicago 
schools, she returned to Delavan to teach 
kindergarten until the spring of 1949 when 
she finally resigned. 

Miss Coburn was recognized for her out 
standing work and named to Delta Kappa” 
Gamma, honorary fraternity of women iff 
education. She was also first vice-prest 
dent of the National Society on Deafness 
and Speech Pathology. She has been 
a long time a life member and a stro 
supporter of the Volta Speech Association’ 
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More Even with 


BURGESS 


Hearing Aid 


BATTERIES 


- fusive Chrome Protection Makes 


Excl the Big, New Difference! 


Burgess Batteries give you more hours of useful life 

’ because exclusive Chrome Protection holds down 

There’s a BURGESS power loss when hearing aid is turned off. Double 

Battery to Fit All moisture-proof barrier around each cell seals in the 

‘ & power; keeps battery ready and alive longer. Burgess 

Popular Hearing Aids also gives you more battery in the same space. Amaz- 

ing new pliofilm insulation eliminates heavy, thick 

wee mokes the battery you need insulators that steal battery space—and makes it pos- 

ee eee S* atterios—amet sible to pack more power-giving ingredients into 

B* batteries for self-contained in- every cell. And Burgess assures you of even, static- 

sruments—and long-life "A" batteries free hearing because metallic links between cells 

for all popular hearing aids. See can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 

your hearing aid dealer now—he has tacts. Save money—enjoy better hearing—discover 

fresh stock! the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
aid dealer’s today! 


BURGESS hearing aid BATTERIES 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT,ILLINOIS 


pbs 
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FOR 
YOUR 
CHILD 


“CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ages 4-12 


A summer camp with complete facili- 
ties for athletics and education for the 
summer season July Ist-August 26. 


This camp is situated high in the lovely 
Catskill Mountains near Ellenville, New 
York, secluded yet easily accessible by 
fine roads. 


For living accommodations there are 
spacious bungalows with showers and 
toilets, fully screened. 

Hiking, swimming, baseball, rowing, 
handball, dancing are among our ac- 
tivities. 

Auricular, Lipreading and Speech train- 
ing will be available by the staff, who 
are trained in working with the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


For information: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


Milton and Laura Nadoolman 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 





N. Y. C. ADDRESS 


2264 CRESTON AVE., N. Y.53,N. Y. 
Phone: Fordham 7-9418 
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Clinic for Hard of Hearing Childre, 


In connection with an aural rehabilit, 
tion program for hard of hearing schog 
children in Michigan, the Michigan Schoo 
for the Deaf has announced the establish 
ment of a clinic especially for such cases 
Children from local school systems whic 
do not have special facilities will be give 
hearing tests and fitted with hearing aids 
after which they will attend classes for th 
hard of hearing at the Michigan School fo 
a special short-term session. They will m 
ceive lessons in speechreading, the use @ 
hearing aids, auditory training, and the 
regular school subjects. If necessary, they 
will also receive speech correction. Cap 
of the hearing aid, battery testing and rm 
tation, cleaning of the ear mold, care of the 
cords, and operating the instrument ef 
ciently will be taught. At the end of th 
special short session, the pupils will retum 
to their respective public schools. 

A specially trained teacher-clinician with 
public school background will be in charge 
The hearing conservation service of th 
Health Department will assist in the pur 
chase of hearing aids when necessary, 
Board, room, instruction and general medi 
cal care will be provided without charge. 

Tentative dates for the short training 
courses are as follows: February 12 t 
March 22, April 3 to May 4, May 7 to June 
14. Full information and _ application 
forms may be obtained from Miss Grace 
Schurr, Field Representative, Michigat 
School for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 


sememmaendliiill 





Delaware Hospital Audiology Clinic 


A complete new Audiology Clinic has 
just been opened at the Delaware Hospital 
in Wilmington. The clinic offers diagnos 
tic testing, consultation, hearing aid evalu 
tion, clinical training, guidance and re 
education, with some emphasis on the hear 
ing problems of children. The facilities 
are of new construction and include a fine 
sound-proof room; and the latest in elee 
tronic equipment is available for hearing 
evaluation and reeducation. 

The Director, L. LeRoy Horne, brings 
to the new clinic a background of valuable 
experience in the field. He served on the 
staff of the Speech and Hearing Rehabilite 
tion Center, U. S. Naval Hospital, Phil® 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Harry Davis—just 5—is one of our Tampa children. At four 

Harry's high mentality and oral aptitude made school the big 

thing in life and the learning of sounds and words his 

favorite game. Vocabulary is far in advance of usual ex- 

pectancy. His voice is beautiful. Not a deaf sound. 
(Parent's address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 


continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


announces 


A Summer Course for Teachers 


JUNE 25 THROUGH 
AUGUST 2, 1951 


Education El. 433—Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


This is a practical course in the 
philosophy and methods of 
teaching preschool deaf children 
and offers participation in the 
entire program of John Tracy 
Clinic. Classes and group con- 
ferences will consider communi- 
cation methods, the nursery 
school point of view, child gui- 
dance, and parent education. 


This Course is coordinated with 
The Six Weeks’ Summer Pro- 
gram for parents and children. 


Prerequisite: Except by permis- 
sion of the Clinic, registration 
will be limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or 
training in the education of the 


deaf. 
Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily 


Tuition, 4 units, 4 credits— 
Teachers in active service $56.00 
eee 


For further information, write 
‘Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

924 West 37th Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 


og@vew Yorker, New York, N. Y 
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delphia, during the War; and then as 4 
Vocational Adviser for the Hard of Hear. 
ing and as an Audiologist (Clinical Acous 
tics) with the Audiology Clinic, Veterans 
Administration, New York City, from 194 
until he resigned in November 1950 ty 
accept the Directorship of this clinic. My, 
Horne is starting his new job with enthy 
siasm and with the conviction that the 
Delaware Hospital Audiology Clinic wil 
answer a need in an area where few such 
services have been available in the past 





A Tribute to Teachers of the Deaf 


Sometimes the Volta Bureau gets a clue 
to how parents feel about their children’s 
teachers. One mother writes: “My son’ 
a Junior iffHigh*School this year. He 
needs help~desperately, but there is none 
except for the teachers whose hearts am 
big enough to do so much more than they 
are paid for. What chance’ would he have 
now if his grade school teachers had not 
taught us how to help him? We can 
only a little bit to ,help, but that little i 
important. I cannot repay them, but if 
my heart is an Honor Roll and on it ar 
the names of those teachers, doctor 
friends, who have made a real life possible 
for him.” She recalls,-especially Mis 
Irene Van Benschoten, who. retixed las 
Spring from the Kansas City School for 
the Deaf: “Her teaching wasn’t for 
money and she never wanted publicity, 
but the things she taught were a good. 
solid background for life . . . Every bit d 
time my son was in her room ‘was W 
spent, and every day I am reminded @ 
advice she gave along the way, and it 
just as useful in his High School classe 
as it was when he was only seven or eight.” 





Council for Exceptional Children 


An attendance of 2000 or more is & 
pected at the next convention of the Inter 
national Council for Exceptional Children 
which will be held April 18-21 at the Hotd 
The Cour 
cil, a chapter of the National Educatiot 
Association, deals with all types of childrep 
who differ markedly from the average. _' 
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NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 
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“TOP-twin-tone’”’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 4 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 


If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


4A 










we a re ee 
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ae 
HEARS THRU TOP 
and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 


SN 








BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance, 
“Minimum price, not including mold, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.— 2056 East 4th St.— CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


FOR DEAF — HARD OF HEARING AND 
HEARING CHILDREN — 3 to 15 YEARS 
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CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


Lipreading, Speech and Acoustical 
Training Given Special Attention 


¢ 
The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 


MISS RUTH A. McCONNELL, Director 
30 W. EVERGREEN AVENUE 


CHESTNUT HILL PHILA. 18, -PA. 








_ THE NEW 
Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 
Further 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 
request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
152 Coeyman Ave. Nutley, New Jersey 





informa-, 














TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, MIlinois 














STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very to plex, clarified visually for 
the deaf ia "Mimeographed pages. $2.50 a 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE. DEAF 
4 St. Augustine, Florida 
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Kenfield Memorial ee 
In 1937 the Kenfield Memorial Schol 


ship was established in memory of Mig 
Coralie Kenfield of San Francisco. 
fund is administered by the Amerigg 
Hearing Society and provides an 
scholarship. The amount of the Ken 
Memorial Scholarship for 1951 is $100, 

Applications for the scholarship will) 
considered from any resident of the Uni 
States who desires to teach lipreadj 
{speechreading) and who can meet the 
quirements. ’ 

Applications must be filed betwg 
March 1 and May 1, 1951. For full ini 
mation, address Miss Rose V. Feilh 
Chairman, Teachers’ Committee, Ame 
Hearing Society, 1157 North Coluz 
Street, ‘Arlington, Virginia. 





Life Members of the Association 


The following have become life mem 
bers of the Volta Speech Association 
the Deaf since the last list was published; 
Dr. M. L. Breitstein, Miss Martha Buch 
man, Mr. Sam B. Craig, Miss Catherine 
Ford, Miss Hattie Harrell, Mr. Mark P. 
Heffner, Miss Marjorie Magner, Mrs. K 
W. Partin, Miss Bridget Simpson, Mm 
Spencer Tracy, Dr. Hope Traver, Miss Sam 
Caroline Troughton. 

Life membership, while saving the it 
dividual the nuisance of subscription and 
membership dues for the rest of his life, # 
also a very practical means of helping the 
work of the Association. While the orgar 
ization does not profit, and may lose, dut 
ing the life of the member, it continues # 
receive “checks from Heaven” from hit 
indefinitely. It is comforting to feel tha 
one can thus immortalize one’s interest il 
a cause so worthy. 





Camp Laughton 


Word has been received about a summet 
camp for deaf and hard of hearing chit 
dren, 105 miles from New York City, hig 
in the Catskill Mountains. The camp, 
cated on a 10-acre site, is to operate fot 
an eight week season and will be stall 
by counsellors especially trained in W 
for the deaf and in camping skills. It 
quiries about Camp Laughton may be 
rected to Mrs. Milton Nadoolman, 
Creston Avenue, New York 53. New York 
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FOR THE HOME 


Where the child is relaxed, parents or 
other members can assist teaching and 
everyone enjoys doing so, if it’s an 


IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 


it’s the original, time tested product of outstanding performance. A 


powerful standard broadcast radio, a phono to play the delightful enter- 
taining and instructive records, which all children like so well, and a 
MICROPHONE-SPEECH circuit,—all clear, crisp, clean natural sound so 
essential to the rapid development of speech and language. Teacher or 
parent speaks into the microphone, the child hears and then repeats,—a 
procedure followed with success in leading schools, clinics, and numerous 
homes. 


Write for folder, “Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 


{DEAL Auditory Training Equipment 
For Individual or Any Size Group. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILL!NOIS 
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Michigan State Normal College 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 TO JULY 25, 1951 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes—Nur- 
sery and Primary 

Methods Course with demonstrations in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf-Blind sponsored by the 
Perkins Institution and the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, directed by Inis B. Hall, 
Head of Deat-Blind Department, California 
School for the Blind 


COURSES 
(For experienced teachers and advanced students ) 
Advanced Problems in Language for the Deaf 
Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Testing and Conservation of Hearing 
Education of Deaf-Blind Children 
Speechreading for Children 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 











KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


KENT, OHIO 


Summer Courses 
for Teachers of the Deaf 


Conducted by 
RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D. 
Principles of Speech with Emphasis on 
Their Application to Advanced Work 
Reading and Language 


Social and Related Sciences 


Additional Courses by Other Staff 
Members in Special Education and in 
Speech and Hearing 


Observation of Demonstration Classes 
JUNE 18 - JULY 27 


Write for further information and summer 
school bulletin to: 


Registrar 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
KENT, OHIO 
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New Publicity Director 


The American Hearing Society hag 
new Director of Public Relations, } 
Margaret Rostel, of Salem, Oregon. M 
Rostel, a graduate of the University | 
Oregon School of Journalism, was engags 
for 14 years in newspaper and public 
work in Medford, Ore., Bel Air, Md., Le 
iston, Idaho, and Estes Park, Colo. P, 
to assuming duties with the Amerig 
Hearing Society she was associated 
the Estes Park Trail, a publication 
known to Rocky Mountain National Pa 
visitors from all parts of the country, | 

Mrs. Rostel is already busy with ph 
for the American Hearing Society’s } 
tional Hearing Week publicity. “Hear 
is Priceless — Protect It!” is the ther 
this year for Hearing Week, which 


scheduled from May 6 through May 12.7 





Grant for Syracuse University ~ 
The Association for the Aid of Cripp 
Children, New York City, has awardé 
$50,000 to Syracuse University for the@ 
pansion of its department of special edu 
tion for exceptional children. Immedi 
after the war the first step in establishi 
a service for handicapped children at § 
cuse was taken by Dr. Gordon D. Hoopl 
who is present medical director of | 
Hearing and Speech Center. He is 
professor of otolaryngology in the Col 
of Medicine of the University. 
The present program makes Syractit 
one of the few universities in the counlfy,, 
and the only institution in New York Stati 
to offer complete undergraduate and gratgo 
uate programs for teachers of the handy 
capped. There are curricula at the Univer 
sity for teaching the various kinds @ 
handicapped children — crippled, deal 
hard of hearing, speech handicapped, ait 
mentally retarded. ti 
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Fellowship in Measurement 


= 
Any teacher interested in pursuing grat 4 
uate studies in educational meas 
should ask for information about a $2, 
fellowship offered by the Educational i 
search Association. Address: Fellowsiifiy,, 
Award Committee, American Educatic 
Research Association, 1201  Sixteeal 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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sow TWO $75 Zenith HEARING AID 
models instead of ONE 


s—the Zenith **MINIATURE”’— 


a sensational succes 
ble at all Zenith dealers . . 


Modern and efficient—availa 


(2) AND the 
AMAZING BRAND NEW 


EN!TH "ROYAL'S75 "anne 


fake REG. U.S. PAT off. With the Unique 
RRY SAVER” EMERGENCY SWITCH (pat. appid. for) 


g l 
J 


convenient switch and you have fresh : 
the last bit of battery use—with “ecm apse en gives you 


THE NEW "ROYAL" IS SMALLER THAN EVEN THE TINY “MINIATURE” 

























CHOOSE THE ONE THAT suU 
ITS YOU BEST— : 
MISTAKE WITH EITHER THE “MINIATURE” OR "ROYAL ns 75 


LZ 
OF HEARING 







THE ROYALTY 
WE BELIEVE NO HEARING See the Brand NEW 


AID NEED SELL FOR | Poet NITH® 
MORE THAN $75 y E: “ROYAL” 

















WE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL 7 ont Aid with “Worry Saver” $ 
HAT $150 OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW Emergency Switch 75 
IERTO MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— Ready to wear. Tiny, Powerful— Comfortable. 


a0HOR HOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS : a = 
ie HAN NOW GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. DON’T TRY THE ''ROYAL” OR THE “MINI- 
BE FOOLED ATURE” —AT OUR RISK—if any $200 


rer * Yonald ; Hearing Aid IN YOUR OPINION in 
rt CHM ea ip ae any way outperforms a $75 Zenith 
val y, Zenith Roche Canpenitton Zenith is as inconspicuous YOUR MONEY BACK (under our 
as possible—with spe- UNCONDITIONAL 10 day return 
hase or inquire—about the new Zenith “Royal” pyr erg nee ee eee 
4 cea gl Ppa ew authorized aaa anes © toomee. Sa pore 
: er. He will welcome your inquiry w ether you 
y or not. (Consult your local Classified Telephone MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS TELEVISION, 
Pdirectory)—or write us direct for your local dealer RADIO, FM, AND HEARING AIDS 


"Biss and complete information. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 35! 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time 
payment pian) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith 


RADIO CORPORATION “Miniature” and “Royal.” 


"aE YEARING AID DIVISION Dept. 351 Name......- pebedoccdbavsspovstenpecensacbnavases 
5801 Dickens Avenue f§ Address... cee ee ec ee ee ee rece cence nee eH H sees Pv es A Oheeeeeeseeca ese eee ees 






- 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


MAIL TODAY Jo Cmpsvacesiersscbecroner ttt: site ss th EE ae Se atl 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 








LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range si witb .....$2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
nl ip reading... 98 7B 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ..._»»_»__ _..$3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and I, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|___P. O. Box 2044 





—_Kinzie Books— 





Seattle 11, Wash.___! 
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Thanks to the Volta Bureau’s Fri 


The sincere thanks of the Association aya} 
extended to all persons who have so kin} 
ly and generously responded to our appeal} 
for financial aid in continuing our may} 
increased services. Recent donors inclug | 

| 
| 


John B. Andrews, Beatrice E. Annan, Mi 
R. Bertram, Margaret Bodycomb, Paul L. 
Florence M. Browne. 


Barbara Ann Carter, Elizabeth Carter, 
Ethel Jones Carter, Mrs. Marvin Clement, Ja 
A. Davies, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo. 


Mrs. A. G. Eldridge, Gerald Fales, J 
Fickies, Felix H. Frank, Helen F. Gardner, 
M. B. Gilbrough, John Philip Goedert, Mr, 
Mrs. Goldstein, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Greenb 


Mrs. George I. Hardy, E. T. Hoover, Jr. 
George C. Hopkins, Mrs. Mabel Joyce, H. A.J 
Miss S. Margaret Le Gore, Mrs. N. J. Leigh, 
A. J. Levin, Louis I. Levistein, Moe Levy, Lexi 
ton School Parents Association, Adolph 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. N. L. Lord. 


Mrs. Walter McAllister, Lucy W. McCaugh 
Mrs. Wayne Markle, Mrs. C. E. Mentzer, 
H. E. Merwin, G. A. Michael, June Miller, 
Harriet Montague, Anna I. Morgan. 


Paul Oberketter, Mrs. Helen P. O’Conns 
Clarence D. O'Connor, Mrs. G. Oecestreicher, Mi 
Frances F. Olson, Mrs. Paul Parker, Ray F. Pa 
gra, Herbert A. Poole, Marian Quick. 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Judith Shapiro, Mrs. Jaa 
Sharfstein, Lucy E. Smyser, Marguerite Stonei 
Alice Streng. 


Helen M. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Harold § 
Thompson, Clarence A. Torrey, Mrs. 
Trachtenberg, Mrs. Emma L. Visser. 

Mary Wood Whitehurst, M. Catherine Wilmaj 


Margaret Wood, Mrs. Althea R. Woodruff, Mi 
Arthur J. Young, Mr. J. D. Zellerbach. 


i 





Books 
(From page 116) 









medium of the instructions and suggestiom 
outlined in this course,” states the “authoh 
who claims that there was a time wit 
he himself was unable to hear the chur) 
bells ring until he discovered that the cau 
of his hearing loss was “the excessive # 
of bread and potatoes.” Thereupon, Me 


Gaines lists what he considers to be tp] 


| 


four main factors involved in the restot® 
tion of impaired hearing: food, ming 
breathing and vibration, “with particuli 


emphasis on the role of diet. 
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| CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


pe, 
nani | NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
| FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


| 
| 
icen | Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 









Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
iL dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


8 5 & 


eS Be 














For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Rs 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 


Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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The author says that he has engaged] 
research for some fifty years and as @ 
sult he is “inexorably convinced that 
ninety percent of those who are deaf; 
so because of the consumption of devitali 
foodstuffs.” In addition to advising 
omission of sugar and the reduction 
starch in the diet, he urges the reader 
a hearing loss to increase the animal 
tein in his diet and to have such break 
menus as include avocado, calves [ij 
almonds and: celery. If Mr. Gaines 
right (which I wholeheartedly doubt), 4 
if the cost of living, and food in particul 
continues to rise, perhaps the whole Am 
can population, to say nothing of ped 
of less fortunate nations, has only deaf 
to look forward to!—S. P. S. 





The Effects of Ncise on Man, by Karl 
Kryter. Monograph Supplement to T% 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disc 
September, 1950. 95 pages. Soft e 
Price, $1. Obtainable from George ¥ 
Kepp, Journal of Speech and Heariy 
Disorders, Wayne University, Detroit 
Michigan. 
Dr. Karl D. Kryter, the author of thi 

monograph, is an experimental psycholé 

gist who has specialized in psycho-acousti 
and psycho-psychology. In this study 
which was completed under a contract be 
tween the Office of Naval Research ani 

Central Institute for the Deaf, he has sum 

marized and evaluated the experimenti 

literature on the effects of noise on mat 

The bibliographies which follow each @ 

the three sections of the book include mor 

than 650 references. The first section deat 
with the effects of noise on behavior, pat 

ticularly in regard to work output and é 

ficiency. Part two is concerned Wi 

the deafening effects of noise and defenst 
against such damage. In the third secti0t 
is discussed the disruptive effect of noit 

in speech communication. i 


The Forest Is a Noisy Place, by Byron © 
Dalyrymple in Sports Afield, Januat) 





1951. 401 Second Avenue, South, Mit 
neapolis 1, Minnesota. Page 34. Singt 
copy, 25c. 


A fascinating account of an experimell 
in observing and hearing nature thanks 
the use of a hearing aid made by a hunlet 
with normal hearing. 
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new in size... 


ap ie! 


new in shape 









It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing aid 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
1. Volume control. Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 


” ee Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 


microphone. ‘ 

ai eeeasene so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
ful tubes. weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 

4. Instantly your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 
os — ana Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
dgo=-we oar Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 
vice problem! : ; 

5: tee inten _ Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
“printed” ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
meee Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 

6. Longtie °A* try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 


and "B"’ batteries. 


EE oe eo ee 


mail the coupon below. 


| FREE! Sennen 
> Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. D-24-4 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 


Again... TELEX leads the 
Way to hearing happiness. 


A anil, se del ta 











AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF STRECT OR R.F.D. 


WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 





CITY. STATE. 





' 
’ 
t 
' 
t 
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This FREE 
BOOK 
Showed Me 





I thought I was sen- 
tenced for life in my 
lonely prison of Si- 
lence. But I found new 
hope in an easy-to-read FREE BOOK 
called "New Discoveries to Help the Deaf 
Hear.” It told of how a revolutionary new 
“electronic ear” actually hides deafness, 
yet transmits even whispers with startlin 
clarity. Here, was just what I needed! 
Now, I hear again—no straining—no 
effort—yet NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY 
EAR! You, too, can get this helpful FREE 
BOOK just by mailing the coupon. Send 
it in TODAY 


Bi, Beltone 


<* MONO-PAC One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 


Without cost or obligation, send the 








| valuable FREE booklet of new facts 
| about deafness and how to overcome it. 
| 
| 
| 
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Medical Progress: Deafness, by Donald k 
Lewis, M.D., The New England Journal of 
Medicine, Vol. 243, No. 18, November 2 
1950, pages 699-707. Boston, Mass, _ 
The purpose of this paper is to discyg 

the recent developments in the detectiog 

diagnosis and treatment of deafness. Sug 
areas of the subject are covered as hearj 
tests, radiation, otosclerosis and the fenes 
tration operation, rubella, streptomycin 
toxicity, and traumatic deafness. Aural 
rehabilitation has, by the author’s ow 
statement, been excluded. 











Connery 
(From page 114) 








ity and the social development of 
deaf persons are a living monument to 
influence of Julia M. Connery. Her 
ods of voice building and language 
velopment will be cherished and passed 
from those whom she taught personally 
to others to help teach deaf children. We 
who knew Miss Connery have received 
rich heritage in her teachings and in th 
example she gave us of a life of servi 
to others. 


Parents 
(From page 113) 


from the work her two deaf brothers wer 
doing; and in my desire to help Jerry am 
Dale, I left her to the teachers and just a 
sumed that she would get what we got whe 
we were children. 

Things worked out all right as for beim 
taught to read the whole word, until Pally 
got into the third grade. Then she begai 
to bring home test papers with sevell 
words spelled wrong. In working with het 
I found that she was not doing any mor 
than trying to memorize words that st 
had on a list, and that there was no rhymt 
or reason why she should remember thet 
During the convention of the America 
Speech and Hearing Association held # 
Chicago last December, I picked up soit 
pamphlets from the Volta Bureau booth 
They described the work of Miss Timber 
lake and a Mrs. Buckley with children 
Washington, D. C. using “Phonovisual 
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oss with the new, important 


‘GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


ere 


g 
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2 
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MODEL D-1 UNIT 


The Model D-1 is a compact, portable, low- 


priced unit designed for home as well as school. 
Balanced Hearing can be achieved through 


Gated Compression Amplification in this model. 


Can be used with Radio, Phonograph or Tele- 
vision and produces excellent tone qualities. 
Truly an important aid in unifying the handi- 
capped child or adult with the entire family. 


Engineered to allow use of two additional dy- 


namic headphones—all operated at full output 
of 140db with less than 2% distortion. Every 


desirable feature is incorporated in this unit. 


MODEL T-1 UNIT 


This unit is especially adaptable to assisting in 
developing sound and speech awareness, stimu- 
lating auditory receptiveness, teaching environ- 
mental sounds through records, developing 
sound discrimination and encouraging normal 
listening habits in the home. For group train- 
ing six headsets may be used at one time. Spe- 
tial emphasis may be placed upon live-voice 
speech training, discrimination of speech and 





sound memory, retaining and developing speech 
and sound perception. 


MODEL T-2 UNIT 


Here’s another Warren first you should see be- 
fore making a selection. It is a professional 
unit engineered to meet your every requirement 
in teaching and rehabilitating the hard of hear- 
ing or profoundly deaf. Designed to evaluate 
the residual hearing; the unit will accommodate 
from one to twenty students where high in- 
tensity level is required. Protects the ear against 
all suddenly loud extraneous sounds. A _ unit 
with two-way monitoring — microphone sensi- 
tivity controls — masking inputs — mixing 


normal ear action for comfortable listening. 


Write today for further 
information and prices. 


arren, inc. 


Jay L. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Norma! Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as ‘“‘A Best Hearing Aid”’ 
ENID Ss. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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charts. We also bought the book, “Sound 
the Letters Make” and went right to wor 
with Patty. I did as best I could to digg 
all of this stuff and tried in addition 9% 
remember the rules I had learned m4 
child. It made sense to Patty. 

One day she told us that she had 
her teacher why she didn’t tell all of t the 
other mothers how I was helping her @ 
home so they could help their child q 
The following day the teacher wrote a 
spelling rules, such as “a” followed by * 
had a different sound, and others I ams 
you all remember. The day after th 
6th grade teacher came down and gave 
children a test using 6th grade lists. Pat 
had a perfect paper. 

My husband and I enjoyed these happ 
ings because of the effect they had up 
Patty. It gave her the encouragement 
needed. Also, some of those things wel 
brought about because we have a déd 
child. i 
Mrs. W. M. N.., Iilinois 





Reading 
(From page 107) 


3. Readiness for each new lesson through & 
rect reading activities, necessary experience, 
veloping working concept, and directed silent 
oral reading. 

We feel that our reading program at St 
John’s presents a wonderful opportunily#! 
to form the young child’s mind unto tht 
things of Christ, by elevating the aspect 
of the social life of the child, by teaching 
him to view them in a supernatural light 
by motivating natural virtue to a supernat 
ural level, and thus developing a trie 
Christian character. 


Molly Mather 
(From page 110) 





the hearing world for misunderstanding & 
and not giving us enough help and sym 


pathy. My own experience has been t 
when we are half way receptive, and 1 
demanding, help and sympathy and 
kinds of practical assistance are ours & 
every hand. So, like Jane Provost, I 
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iNeed not be worn in ear! 


NEW HEARING AID 


oe 







— TT 


*No other hearing aid receiver known to 
Audivox hearing experts comes even close 
to being so tiny as the new Super 67 receiver 





A revolutionary new hearing aid—Audivox 
Super 67, based on Bell Telephone Labora- More overtones 

tories designs—offers advantages never be- Along with its tiny receiver, the new Super 67 
fore available to the hard of hearing. It hasa__ covers a frequency range that is far, far wider— 














di. | teceiver so tiny it has been called a “modern and it reproduces more overtones—than any 
de § miracle.”’ other aid known to Audivox. It is overtones that 
nt: give voices a distinctive character, that make 
So easy to conceal! listening to music a pleasure. 

St. § You'll be delighted at the way the new Super 67 Audivox Super 67 is equipped to provide power 
ity receiver can be hidden from sight! Scarcely larger to spare. It’s economical, too—costs less than a 
he in diameter than an ordinary shirt button, it cent an hour to operate! 

cts nam Bot be eo the car at all, but inn Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
ng 0g ~ ms by a spa visible plastic tube. furnish full details about the new Super 67. 
ht _ Aeahaagungat seat iene it (You’ll find him listed under “Hearing Aids’’ in 
é the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
“ *‘Audivox Hearing Aids” or “‘Western Electric 


Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 


audivox 
qudivox 














sci: wit ‘ins hl i ia alii aii Nicaea itl, Sale 5 
. Free Booklets Available 
SUPER 67 
| AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-3 | 
WITH THE ““MODERN | 259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. | 
us MIRACLE” RECEIVER Please send me your free booklets about the | 
Mm new Audivox Super 67. 
nat #4 Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to : sleeie 
Mt) Western Electric WEARING AID DIVISION diel ' 
City Zone State. a 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 15 (California) 

Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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this piece as I began, with thanks to the 
friends who have helped me find a place 
to live and then, with the greatest kindness, 
helped transport me to it. 
I think it would be very pleasant if every. 
one of my readers who has a reason for 
being grateful to the hearing world would 
mention a few of his causes for gratitude, 
We have enough complaints of the hear. 

ing; let’s try a little praise for a change. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER 





Hope 
(From page 103) 


and hard of hearing, an explanation of 
Roundabout Letters, a pamphlet list, and a 
book list. 

There, your reading program is started, 
If you feel the need for discussion, look 
up the school nearest you and visit the 
teacher there. By correlating the two you 
will learn what you can do to help your 
child. This is the turning point, for by 
no other means can you grow to mature 
emotional adjustment, intelligent appli 
cation of knowledge gained, and complete 
understanding apart from weak pity. When 
you begin to work with your child in a com 
structive manner, building his vocabulary, 
adding to his skill in lipreading, develop- 
ing his understanding of a hearing world— 
only then will your spirits lift. Only then 
will you catch a swift glimpse of the great 
possibilities ahead for your child. And 
remember, an early start is the best start! 

Next, you may want to take a corre 
spondence course in teaching preschopl 
deaf children. The John Tracy Clinic, 924 
West 37th St., Los Angeles 7, California, 
offers just such a course and will send you 
information upon request. This course is 
offered, not to take the place of school, 
but to help you carry on supplemental 
work, so that valuable minutes at home 
are not wasted. Don’t stop with the 
course, but go on to study child psycholo- 
gy, acoustics, lipreading, speech, facts 
about hearing aids on children, and the 
problems of adults suddenly deafened. 

When you go to the dime store, care 
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cousticore \nternational 

Home Office and Factory 

95-25 149th Street 

Jamaica 1, N. Y. 

A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 

1 
A hearing aid you can truly 
: call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
r oe . 
to your individual needs. 
e 
COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
n 3 
FOR FREE LITERATURE | 
ly i 
| 
¥ A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series . 
it q 
d ¢ So light — Lightest in e New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
! Acousticon histor y. —Two positive action Worn with nothing at all 
P Weighs less than 3 ozs. trp en, : AVC: RENAE oo: th iabiaiad : ¢ 
nerves. in e ear or without a 
4} * So quiet — Eliminates Silica: Nhciithid Ctte. head band Mees A 
. clothing rustle—greatest  Assureslong-lastingtrou. '°'@ lly different and 
: clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. revolutionary method. 
i 
al 
" e 
7tcousticor \NTERNATIONAL 
ts Home Office and Factory 
ne 95-25 149TH STREET ¢ JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
e: eee 

















TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 
your nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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fully select toys that will develop yq 
child’s dexterity and vocabulary. (jj 
dren’s lotto games are excellent, as @ 
simple jigsaw puzzles. Be sure to get bik 
of yarn of all different colors and the 
begin, using one color at a time, to tej 
him the names and to develop a sense 
color harmony. If he takes a piece of 

when you go for a walk, urge him to m 
it to anything he sees of the same el 
Reveal to him things of beauty: a sum 
a lovely flower, or fluffy white clouds i 
bright blue sky. Feed him bits of nat 
lore: let him discover the ant hills im 
yard, the tracks of a dog in the sand. § 
you will be regarding your work as aj 
you want to do to the best of your abiliff 
And the longer you study, the greater # 
become your ability. 










































Jonny goes to school now, but that di 
not mean that our job is done. It is nevti 
really finished. I snatch a minute of li 
play time to explain about the ball bre 
ing the window; I tuck in a bit of new] 
reading at the dinner table; I lure himi 
new speech with a new book at bed tit 
By seeing that he associates with hearig 
as well as non-hearing children, I have & 
hope that he will never have to leap t 
hurdle, sometimes so high, from a deaf 
a hearing world. By consulting witht 
teacher often, I learn new procedures, if 
words and phrases, new games he is leat 
ing with her. Perhaps I don’t work 
them specifically, but I do manage to # 
them into daily conversation unnotit? 
Then suddenly—whoops!—he’s mas 
a new word or phrase. 

We have solved our problem by facing! 
and knowing it from every angle. Soé 
you. The teacher you meet, the dol 
you consult, the speech clinic you atte 
all will offer you help in their special fie 
From then on you should be able to caf 
along a program of your own. Study 
work will bring many hours of hope 
confidence in a secure future for j# 
child. Above’ all, remember, even if® 
does not hear, he still will have to make 
living in a hearing world. Prepare # 
for that day! 
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Only you can hear it!—when 
you listen through the large 
comfortable headphones. 
Even if “Train-Ear’s” power- 
ful volume is turned on full, 
NO ONE IN YOUR HOME 


IS DISTURBED! 











Do you have trouble recognizing sounds like 
“3,” “t,” “th,” “f"? Or “ee,” “ay,” “i”? Today 
—for the first time in history—you can really 
improve your perception of vowels and con- 
sonants that give you trouble . . . and right in 
your own home! 

An amazing development, the MAICO 
“Train-Ear,” makes se/f-training for the hard 
of hearing a reality. You can increase your 
mastery of sounds that have been “getting 
away” from you! 

Through “Train-Ear,” by means of special 
records or with a friend speaking to you 
through the microphone, your word-under- 
standing rapidly becomes better. And as your 
word-understanding advances, you make fewer 
and fewer mistakes. Your training period be- 
comes shorter. The improvement seems almost 
See weeee —_ miraculous. 

Mail the coupon today. Learn what se/f- 
training can do for you. A handsome illustrated 
brochure will come to you, free of charge, in 
a plain wrapper. 


sap SCARE ae 1 nesee dN AE 


: 
3 
# 
& 
t 
4 
i 
; 
3 
é 
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“Train-Ear” permits the use of 
a variety of material for home 
ear-training. 





ing 
) : THE MAICO CO., INC. 

ait \ 987 Maico Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 
tent \ Tell me how I can self-train 


y t to hear better. Also send free 
1e brochure. Please remember 
i 


the PLAIN WRAPPER. 


' 
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Name 


St. & No 

















ut 
Thanks to the 
NEW UNEX 230 


The Sub-Miniature UNEX Model 
, 230, latest addition to a long line 
of fine UNEX Hearing Aids, is a 30-volt 
hearing aid designed especially for those needing a 
powerful instrument. 


The UNEX Model 230 has more power for its size than ever 
thought possible. Yes, even with bone conduction, the 
UNEX 230 has power to spare. High fidelity over a wide 
frequency range, together with the 30-volt power, elimi- 
nates the necessity of constant control adjustments. 


As with all UNEX Hearing Aids, the chassis is interchange- 
able with any other UNEX Model 230. There is no need 
for those irritating and perhaps embarrassing delays in 
service. The UNEX Model 230 uses all standard accessories, 
including the new UNEX Miniature Receiver. 


Send coupon or write today for full information on the 
powerful UNEX Model 230. 


NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE, anaes. 
l CHECK OME [] DEALER USER 


] Kindly send information on the new UNEX ''230"’ 
| NAME 
| appress 

CITY STATE 


u 
NICHOLS & CLARK HATHORNE, MASS. 
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O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 

Teach me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


—Washington Gladden. 
A Grain of Salt 


Every now and then 

Someone says “You can lead 

A horse to water, but you can’t 
Make him drink.” But I believe 
They’re wrong, dead wrong— 
You can always make him 
Drink, if you will just 

Salt him well first. 

The whole philosophy of 

Better teaching is 

Wrapped up in that one sentence: 
The salt of interest will make him 


drink. 


—S. M. Andrews in San Diego City 
Schools Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


N E. A. Jound 


We must learn again that the basest of d 
things is to be afraid. Man will not merely @ 
dure; he will prevail. He is immortal because 
alone among creatures has a spirit capable ¢ 
comparison, sacrifice, and endurance. — Vill 
Faulkner, Winner of Nobel Prize for Literatw:| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





Intelligence appears to be the thing that @ 
ables a man to get along without education. 
cation appears to be the thing that enables am 
to get along without the use of his intelligence- 
Albert Edward Wiggam. 

Why should we teach speech? We should teat 
it because the ability to communicate orally! 
the most important single tool with which an® 
dividual faces life... . To a large degree, pf 
sonal success or failure is determined by 
special skill—M. Agnella Gunn, Associate Pt 
fessor of Education, Boston University, in ant 
dress, “Speech in the English Program.” 

The world is not interested in the storms J® 
encountered. It wants to know only this: & 
you bring in the ship?—Source unknown. 


He who waits to do a great deal of good? 
once, will never do any.—Samuel Johnson. 


The measure of a life is not its duration, ® 
its donation.—Source unknown. 


A hundred loads of worry will not pay4 
ounce of debt.—Herbert. 


Minds are like parachutes—they function 
when open.—Lord Thomas Dewar. 

Ideas are funny things. They won't | 
unless you do.—The Villager. 
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; ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Low Angeles 
Mes. |.ucELIA M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 





Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Mus. ELIZABETH CLARKE BaABRITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N F 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franozs H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mes. Epna K. MONSsEtES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Mas. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 








city Phone: HObart 7785 

urna 

Mf a Georgia 

iE 

le Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
He ¢ ¥04 Darlington Way, Box 888 
Lies Phone: 3357 

ture 

t @ 

Ele . . 

mi! _ Illinois 

ce- Ohicago 4 


Miss Gerrxupe TorRRgEY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


~ Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
y F 
ni Maywood 
re Mes. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
ih 1015 So. Sixth Ave. 
Phone: Maywood 7543 
Pre 
| 
Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LeNNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 





di Phone: 6-5356 
he 
Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Enip S. LoOFCHIE 
Rm, 702 


419 Boyiston St., Zone 16 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 





Teachers of Lipreading 


Boston 
New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 


175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessig L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGaret B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIgTTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHoeBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hil 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGarET DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuso Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave, Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Manik L.. Stace 
815 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4232 Wycliff Ave., Apt. A 
Phone: LA. 3805 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. Marjorig Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs, Luctnue P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 


Eek eee 
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WANT ADS 


WANTED: Boys’ and girls’ counsellors lemporvloces). 
Housefather to take charge of boys’ building. One 
primary teacher and one intermediate teacher. Teacher 
of shoe repairing and woodworking. Good salaries, sick 
leave, retirement. Western residential school for the 
deaf. Apply Box N-29, Volta Review. 











WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral coaches 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing therapists 
for public school classes. Excellent salaries. Marie 
Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 





WANTED: Colored oral teacher for class of deaf 
children and also colored speech and hearing therapist. 
Excellent salaries. Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., 
Shreveport, La. 


WANTED: Polsiaty out segues lee September 1951. 
Teacher for nursery department needed now. Nice 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED: September 1951—Well trained primary 
oral teacher. Excellent salary. Apply dna Davis, 
Public Day School for the Deaf, Irving Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

WANTED ee Sepecmber 1951—Nursery oral teacher 
tor the deaf. Apply: Houston School for the Deaf, 
Mrs. Irene Ricks, 5111 Austin Street, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED in Sepreuiber 1951 oo Two experienced 
teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
Penna. 





FOR 1951-52. Experienced oral teacher for day class 
in Eastern Canada. Good salary and attractive future. 
An opportunity for an enthusiastic teacher. Apply Box 
H-16, Volta Review. 

WANTED: Sepeamber 1951—Elementary oral seocher 
for the deaf. One with considerable experience for 
single deaf class in public elementary school. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Madeleine 
Dixon, 511 W. 8th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 








FOR SEPTEMBER 1951 Head teacher and an assis- 
tant. Both for oral work with deaf children. Junior 
League Speech & Hearing Center, 615 N. 18th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 











HevLp CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
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SANDY: 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Centaurs: They had struck oil, and she wa 
never one to waste opportunities, so she insisted 
on a trip around the world first of all. Returning 
home, they moved into the palace that had heey 
erected for them during their absence. She wa 
particularly impressed by the unabridged die 
tionary in the library. “That certainly is a fine 
book,” she declared to her husband. She openel 
the pages. “What’s that?” asked one of her olf 
neighbors. They looked at the picture, “It’s, 
centower,” said the husband; “you know, half 
man and half hoss.” “There ain’t no sich thing! 
declared the neighbor. “Oh, yes, there is!” cried 
the house owner. “We saw ’em when we were ij 
China. We hired a buggy they called a rickshay 

and it was pulled by hosses that look just like 
men!” 


Prayer: A certain mother has decided that ij 
will be best not to listen in any more on he 
small son’s evening prayers. He had been pretty 
bad one day last week, and as she put him to bel 
that night she suggested, firmly, that he’d better 
include in his prayers a plea that God might 
make him a better boy. As he knelt by the sid 
of his bed, his mother was astonished to hear him 
say: “Dear God, please make me a better bop. 
if You cen. But if You can’t, never mind; Th 
having a pretty good time just as I am.” 


Taxes: The Marx brothers appear to have the 
last word in tax jokes. Groucho is explaining to 
Chico that March 15th is getting nearer ané 
nearer and they must be considering their income 
tax reports. “Datsa w’ere my friend Ravelli lives’ 
said Chico. “In Texas.” “Oh, I didn’t say Texas’ 
corrected Groucho. “I said taxes—you know, tht 
dollars we have to pay the Government.” “Dats 
w’at I said.” insisted Chico. “Dallas, Texas.” 





Harder: What's the idea of wearing a tooth 
brush in your coat lapel? 

Herring: Why, that’s my class pin. Didat 
you know I went to Colgate? 


Easy French:—A young man visiting Pars 
saw there a soldier who was having considerable 
trouble with a bill of fare. “You speak French?” 
asked the soldier. “Well, no,” admitted tht 
other. “I can sometimes work out the meanings 
however. What’s bothering you?” The soldiet 
showed him. The other man studied the pape 
for a while and then laughed. “It’s really quilt 
simple,” he explained. “It’s oatmeal—spelled it 
French. See: haute mille. That’s. oatmeal # 
plain as day.” 


Harder: What sort of coat is finished without! 
buttons, and put on wet? 
Herring: That’s easy; a coat of paint. 








